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MARY THE MURDERESS., 
Transiated from the French. 

When a party of the Morbilian rebelled, during 
«the hundred days,” it is known that there was 
a serious engagement near Auray, between the 
insurgents and the Blues, This was only a speci- 
men of civil war, a fac simile of ’93. Nevertheless, 
the officer was so sanguinary as to leave some 
hundreds of men weltering in their blood, among 
the rank weeds that grew in gullies of the field. 
It was in such places that nearly all the dead 


bodies were found, and as was remarked with a 


most ‘‘ ferocious simplicity”? by the mayor of the 


place, appointed to clear the field of battle, “it 
had the appearance of the consequences of a gen- 
eral pardon of brave men, who had gone to sleep 
Alas! few of those sleepers ever 


in their cups.” 
awoke. 


The next day after the battle, a woman was 
going to the field with her sickle on her arm. As 
she went along the path, she looked with curiosity 
Around her the trees were pierced 
with balls, the bushes were broken and the earth 
At short distances, the path was’ 
strewn with buttons, hair, with shoulder knots, 
twisted from the wearer, cartridge paper, pieces 
of Britons’ hats pierced with shot or bayonets, and 
puddles of half congealed blood. Every thing in- 
dicated that a severe battle had recently been 
As to the dead bodies, they 
had all disappeared. The peasants had gone in 
the night to bury them, and the women had trav- 
ersed the field of battle with wallets on their shoul- 
ders, stripping and praying for their dead enemies. 
It was even said that rich booty had been thus ob- 
tained by some of them, and it might readily be 
believed what the young woman spoken of above, 
was thinking about, had any one marked her pe- 
culiar air, and the careful attention with which her 
eye scrutinizee every thicket on both sides of the 
way. She had reached a rather wider place, quite 
marshy, with tufts of high grass, and she began to 
hurry her steps, as if she renounced all hopes of 
booty, when she saw a bunch of high flags shaking 
—aslight clashing of iron was heard—the point 
of a bayonet appeared, and then a bloody figure 


on all sides. 


trodden down. 


fought in this place. 


slowly and painfully rose up. 
The young woman stopped short. 


handle of the sickle. 


Meantime, the groans of the man and a few 
words pronouneed in the provincial dialect of Brit- 
tany, induced her to approach. She went a few 
The wounded man had suc- 
ceeded in raising himself on his knees, supporting 
himself thus_by leaning on his musket, and the girl 
saw by his blue jacket, furnished with old fashion- 
ed buttons, that he was a sailor—many companies 
of which had been formed in Auray. She again 
hesitated; but he implored her to approach. assur- 
ing her that he would do her no harm, that he 
could not move, as one leg was dreadfully broken 
by aball. Thus encouraged, the girl approached 


steps on the_grass. 


a few steps. 
‘“What do you want?” asked she. 
“Are any of the Blues here?” 
“The Blues have gone.” 
“Gone! How long since?” 
‘Ever since yesterday.” 


“Tt can’t bt possible!” cried the sailor. ‘‘ Were 


we not the strongest?’ 


The girl made no answer, Sheremained standing 
as if she had not heard the question. She, how- 
ever, told a falsehood, for the Blues were at Auray. 


She did not 
make the least noise, but grasped strongly the 


The sailor again questioned her, and she replied 
in a manner to induce him to believe that he was 
abandoned, and without hope of aid. Severely 
wounded the previous evening, whilst skirmishing 
against the insurgents, the unfortunate man had 
passed the whole night in the flags of the marsh, 
without being able to make a single move, where 
he had suffered the most excruciating tortures. 
He had hoped that daylight would enable him to 
make known his situation to his companions, but 
the news of their departure cut off all hope. His 


sinated him. There was besides in the circum- 
stances of the murder, a baseness of villany which 
created the utmost disgust. The man hal not 
been killed for the sake of killing, but for the sake 
of robbery; and that circumstance excited the 
horror of the multitude, always so scrupulous in 
that regard. 

In such a case, the money stains hands worse 
than blood, and hence there was a general outcry 
against the girl. As is usually the case in all 
generous reactions, in which the spirit of party 








strength was too far exhausted for him to quit the 
place where he was, and even though he could 
have moved, he was afraid of being assassinated 
by the first peasant that met him. In this extrem- 
ity, he thought that his only hope was in the coun- 
try girl whom chance had sent-to his aid. He was 
himself a native of the country. His father and 
brothers, fishermen on Locmariaquer, might come 
and take him home. He besought the girl to go 
and find them out—he employed the most pressing 
supplications, tears, and even threats; but she re- 
mained insensible to all. She looked wildly around 
her, and then fixed her eyes upon the sailor at her 
feet. She stepped rapidly towards him, and with 
a harsh voice said: ; 

‘**If you wish me to go to Locmariaquer give 
me your watch.” 

Saying which, she made an attempt to seize the 
watch guard, but the wounded man leaned back- 
ward, and made an effort to repulse her. 

** When you come back,” said he—‘‘ when you 
come back, I will give you my watch and money 
with it.” 

‘* Have you money?” asked the girl, 

‘* Yes.” 

** Where is it?” 

** Here.” 

** Show it to me.” 

** Will you promise me that you will save me 
afterwards?” 

** Yes.” 

** Well, then—look—” 

And the confiding sailor leaned upon his knap- 
sack which he had loosened, and which lay beside 
him, and his trembling hand commenced with pain 
to unbuckle the straps. 

** Stop” —cried the girl— 

And she levelled a blow at his head with a 
sickle, which split the skull. He gave one groan 
—his arms stiffed, he fell with his face upon his 
knapsack. The girl then took his watch, his 
money, and his clothes. She washed the blood 
from her feet in a neighboring pond, and then 
went to the field to cut a bundle of grass, and re- 
turned to the house. On entering, she threw down 
upen a chest all that she had taken from the sailor, 
adding, ‘‘ I found the body of a Blue, and here s 
what he had about him.’”” She was warmly con- 
gratulated upon her good luck, and there the mat- 
ter rested. 

But on the evening of the same day, the body 
of the Blue was found and recognized by the fam- 
ily, and shorily afterwards several circumstances 
betrayed the young girl, and the whole was dis- 
covered. The deceased, was one of those young 
people who recruit their opinion with their uniform, 
and change their cockade to suit the party in 
power. | Forcibly enrolled for the port of Brest, 
he had set out with his companions, and had come 
just in season to be at the fight in Auray, without 
the possibility of choosing sides. This position, 


that of many other natives of the district, caused 
the case of the sailor to be greatly commiserated, 











fully comprehended by the peasantry, as it was 


and rendered the more odious her who had assas- 





yields for a moment to the voice of equity, the in- 
dignation against the girl was excessive and un- 
limited. For the want of justice from the proper 
tribunals, the people determined to administer jus- 
tice themselves; the girl was discarded from all 
Christian society, and every one avoided her as if 
she had had the plague. Driven from all regular 
employment, no farmer wished for her services 
any longer, and no landlord would lease lier even 
the smallest cabin. She had no other shelter than 
the porch of the church. Wherever she pas ed 
along, people hastily withdrew from her path, and 
at the public fountain, whenever she appeared, 
the women hastily took up their pitchers and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ make room for the murderess!”’ 

This was the name which had been given to the 
girl. In order to fix the seal of public reproba- 
tion, a song had been written, in which the death 
of the young sailor was recounted with all its 
frightful circumstances, and wherever the girl 
went, she heard repeated that song of vengeance. 
Hers was no common punishment, limited to time 
and place—it went beyond all limits—it formed 
part of the public customs. She went forth like 
Cain, with the fatal mark on her brow, in the 
midst of men, who as so many living pillories, sung 
to her crime, while they cursed her. | In vain did 
she seek to fly her parish—wherever a breeze 
could blow, wherever the voice of a shepherd could 
reach, the awful chorus resounded. 

One day (and Mary herself told it) she met in 
a field, far away from Auray, a sweet little boy, 
five or six years old, gathering violets. She walk- 
edtowards him, and sat down beside him. For 
her, poor, forsaken wretch, who for many a year 
had not touched the hand of a human being, it was 
an inexpressible pleasure to caressthe child. She 
took him on her knees, and played with him a long 
time, as a mother with her darling, singing to him 
little infant songs. When she had finished, the 
little boy said, ‘‘ I know a prettier song than yours, 
sister—father taught it to me’’—and he sung: 

‘*Good Christian people, listen to the crimes: 
Mary Marker killed a seaman with a blow of a 
sickle—a seaman who besought her for mercy 
in the language of her own parish, and who was a 
poor conscript of the district.” 

The unhappy woman screamed ‘n madess, and 
letting the little boy roll from her arms, she sprurg 
up and fled with her utmost speed. 

The shame and punishment were too much for 
her. The murderess sunk beneath it, and became 
a raving maniac.’ 








RELIGION. | 


JEREMIAH FLATT AND HIS THREE ASSISTANTS. 

There was once a Christian schoolmaster at 
Cairo, in Egypt, of whom Stephen Shultz speaks 
in his ‘* Providences of God,” who easily contrived 
to keep his numerous school in the best order, for 
he had provided himself with three constant assist- 
ants, namely, Faith, Prayer, and Patience. Such 
a schoolmaster as that at Cairo, and who would 
not without these three assistants superintend his 












































































































































school a single day, was Jeremiah Flatt, private 
teacher at Stuttgard, on whom many a heart now 
thinks with sincere and grateful affection. This 
good man, in his toilsome office, was always cheer- 
ful aud happy; and after faithfully discharging the 


duties of a teacher, had time enough lett out of| withstand them; I must tell him how it was possi- 


school hours, to be a father of the poor children, 
and a counsellor and peace-maker among families, 
an agreeable companion, and a guide in the way 
to heaven, For when Flatt came with his three 
assistants—and he never was without them—there 
came also the peace of God, and love, and power 
of the Spirit. To the truth of my statement, many 
an old eye that reads this will testify with tears. 

Many instances might be mentioned of what old 
Flatt effected in his schovl with his three assist- 
ants, sometimes without raising a finger. We will 
mention one. 

‘< ] was,” he related in his old age, ‘‘ I was for 
more than fifty years superintendent of the orphan 
house, and had a room full of children to instruct. 
Every morning I used to pray for patience and 
meekness. Once while walking up and down 
among my scholars, I observed a boy of twelve 
years old, who leaned upon the table with both el- 
bows. I reproved him for it as being improper, 
‘and went on. When I passed by him again, he 
was again leaning in the same manner upon the 
table, for which I a second time reproved him. 
He obeyed this time for a moment, but when I 
came to him the third time, I found him insolently 
leaning still, and read in his countenance a con- 
tempt of my reproof. Now the gall was stirred in 
me; I checked myself, however, immediately, and 
prayed to God: ‘‘make me patient towards this 
child, as thou art patient towards me an old child.” 
My anger was at once allayed, I was composed 
and silent, and proceeded in my instruction. The 
boy remained in the same impudent posture, but 
I heeded him not. After school I called him to 
me, and meanwhile I prayed, before he came, for 
wisdom and meekness, He came up in a noisy, 
rude manner, shutting the door after him with great 
violence. ‘‘ Why do you slam the door to?” I 
asked. ‘‘I did not slam it,” he answered insolently. 
‘*Indeed you did slam it,” saidI. ‘‘ No, I did 
not slam it to.”” I now went up to him, took him 
by the hand, and asked him in a mild tone, ‘‘ Do 
you know, my son, whom you offend, and against 
whom you sin? Not against me do you sin, but 
against your Saviour, who has never done you 
harm. Reflect! Why do youthus?” The boy’s 
heart was broken; he began to weep, and with 
sobs, asked my pardon for his wicked conduct. 
‘*T had,” said he, ‘‘ resolved, to-day, industriously 
to provoke. you by disobedience, until you should 
strike me. This, I supposed, would pain you 
more than it would pain me. I beg you would 
forgive me; I will never do se again as long as I 
live.”’ And thus he continued to entreat further. 
I now represented to him how wicked his conduct 
had been, and let him go with the assurance that 

I had already forgiven him. He went away, how- 
ever, inconsolable. 

In the afternoon, when I had finished my in- 
structions in the other classes, and was alone in 
my chamber in the evening, there was a knock at 
my door. The boy came in with eyes red with 
weeping. ‘‘It is not possible,” he said sobbing, 
‘*that 1 could have forgiven him, he had acted to- 
ward me so like a demon, and therefore, he could 
not rest. If I would tell him that I would forgive 
him, he would certainly never offend me any more, 
even by a look.”” I told him, as I had done at 
noon, that he might be assured of my forgiveness; 
but he should pray to the Saviour for forgiveness, 
for he had offended Him most, and it was his part 
to forgive who had suffered the injury. The boy 
went away weeping. 

The next morning I was scarcely risen when 
m ° little offender came again, weeping so much 
that I was quite surprised. He had not slept he 
told me; his conduct yesterday preyed upon his 
mind, and he begged me once more with all his 
heart not to withdraw my former love_ from him 








have formed such a shameful purpose, but he could 
assure me that he should have adhered obstinately 
to his purpose, notwithstanding any punishment 
which might have been inflicted, but my love and 
meekness had so affected him, that he could not 


ble for me to bear such wanton provocation with 
so much patience. ‘‘ Dear child, this I cannot 
tell you exactly. I would, however, express it 
briefly thus: ‘ I have received forgiveness from the 
Lord, therefore I can forgive you.’ ” 

This story was related by old Jeremiah Flatt, 
and he added, ‘‘ The boy from that time was my 


spectable citizen.” 

This, and much else, our superintendent at the 
orphan house effected in his room full of children, 
and afterwards as private teacher in his much fre- 
quented school; because he did not allow himself 
to keep school alone, but always had by his side 
his three assistants: Faith, Prayer and Patience. 

















BENEVOLENCE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion, 

Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 9. 

I was once led by curiosity to visit several caves 
in which the inhabitants of the islands had formerly 
deposited theirdead. Several natives with torches 
accompanied me. The entrances of the caves 
were small, and the tops of the passages leading 
in were so low that in some of them we were ne- 
cessitated to crawl for several rods on our hands 








best scholar, and lives still at Stuttgard as a re-|~ 


found eurselves suddenly in large apartments, the 
walls over head being so high that we could stand 
erect and walk about. 


human bones, and by the aid of our torches we 
could see many bodies of the dead placed around 
the sides. 
of native cloth, and pillows were placed beneath 
their heads. 
sugar-cane, cocoanuts, pipes, tobacco, and vessels 
which had contained food and drink. On inquir- 
ing of the men who were with me the reason for 
such articles being placed there, I learned that it 
had been done by the friends of the dead, for the 
use of their spirits on their journey to their future 
abode. 


the abode of happiness. 


and feet. Having passed the narrow places, we 


The apartments were strewed throughout with 


They were wrapped in several sheets 


By their sides I saw quantities of 


They supposed that after death the soul 
had a long distance to pass over before reaching 
I looked into several of 
the vessels, and found that the food had rotted, 
and those which had contained water were empty; 
the water had dried away. I said to my compan- 
ions, ‘‘ You see the food and the water have gone 
to waste, and there are the cocoanuts and the 
pipes, and the tobacco, and the sugar-cane, just 
as they were left; the spirits of your dead have 
never made use of them; did you never notice this 
before?” 
‘** Yes,” they replied, ‘‘we have noticed it to 
be sure.” 
** Why, then,” said I, ‘‘ did you persist in put- 
ting them there?” 
‘* Why, indeed; because of our foolishness, and 
of the darkness of our hearts,”’ said they. 
After satisfying myself with looking about, I 
left, reflecting on the wretched state of the souls 
of the dead which I had seen, and the guilt of 
Christians in not being more engaged to enlighten 
the ignuvant, and lead them from the practice of 
their superstitious customs, to the observance of 
the pure and saving influences of the Gospel. 
The people of the Sandwich Islands liad, in ad- 
dition, many ways of disposing of their dead. One 
custom was truly shocking and disgusting. They 
laid the corpses of their friends aside till they be- 
gan to putrify, and were perhaps filled with worms; 
they then tore off the flesh with their teeth, packed 
the bones into as small a compass as they could, 
wrapped them carefully in cloth, and kept them 


— a 


posited the bones in some secure place, and no. 
ticed them no more. 

Another method of disposing of their dead was 
to bury them in their houses, commonly under the 
beds where their friends slept, that the remaing 
might be secure from the insults and aggressions 
of their enemies. The bodies of the dead as | 
shall state more fully in my next number, ain 
frequently disinterred and carried off, for differen 
purposes, by their enemies, so that corpses werg 
often deposited with the utmost secrecy, and some. 
times in the most inaccessible places. 


A. Cuapin, 


Ee 





THE NURSERY. 








LET YOUR THOUGHTS BE FIT TO BE SEEN, 
One day a lady and her daughter called upon 
Lucy’s mother, and sat with her an hour or 
more, conversing on various subjects. Lucy’s 
age was not such as to make it proper for her ty 
take part in the conversation; she sat sometimes 
listening to what passed, and sometimes makin 
silent observations on the dress or manners of her 
mother’s visiters. When they took leave, she be. 
gan the following conversation. 

Lucy. What a good thing it is that people can. 
not see one’s thoughts! 

Mother. It would be inconvenient, sometimes 
if they could. 
O, worse than inconvenient! to-day, for 
instance, I would not have had Mrs. and Miss 
G know what I was thinking of for all the 
world. 
M. 
be? 
L. O yes, mamma, you may; it was no real 
harm. I was only thinking what an odd, fat, dis 
agreeable kind of looking woman Mrs. G. was;— 
and what a tiresome way she had of telling lon 
stories; and that Miss G. was the vainest girl 
ever saw; I could see, all the time she was think- 
ing of nothing but her beauty, and her—- 
M. Come, come, no more of this. 
heard quite enough. 

L. Well, mamma, but only do suppose they 
could have known what I was thinking of! : 

M. Well, and what then do you suppose? 

L. Why, in the first place, I dare say they 
would have thought me an impertinent, disagreea- 
ble little thing. 

M. I dare say they would. 

L. So what a good thing it is that people can- 
not see one’s thoughts! is it not? 

M. Irather think it does not make so much 
difference as you imagine. 

L. Dear me, I think it must make a great deal 
of difference. 

M. Did you not say just now, that Miss G. 
was a vain girl, and that she thought a great deal 
of her beauty? 

L. Yes, and so she does, I am certain. 

M. Pray, my dear, who told you so? 

L. Nobody; I found it out myself. 

M. But how did you find it out, Lucy? 

L. .Why, mamma, I could see it, as plain as 
could be. 

M. So then, if you could have looked into her 
heart, and had seen her think to herself—‘* What 
a beauty I am!—I hope they admire me,”-~it 
— have made no alteration in your opinion of 

er. 

L. (Laughing) No, mamma: only have con- 
firmed me in what I thought before. 

M. Then what advantage was it to her that 
you could not see her thoughts? 

L. (Hesitating) Not much, to her, certainly, 
—just then at least:—not to such a vain looking 
girl as she is. 

M. What do you suppose gives her that vain 
look? 

L. Being so pretty, I suppose. 








Indeed! pray, may I know what it might 


I have 





entinually ia their presence, using them for a 
pi'low whenever they reposed. They did this, as 
they siy, because of their affection for their friends, 








He could not comprehend how he could yesterday 


and as their attachment began to decline, they de- 


M. Nay, think again: I have seen many faces 
_as pretty as hers, that did not look at all vain. 

L. True, so have I; then it must be from her 
thinking so much about her beauty. 
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So ————— - ame 


M. Right. If Miss G. has a vain expression 
in her countenance, (which for argument’s sake 
we suppose,) or whoever has such an expression, 
this must be the cause. Now we are come te the 
conclusion I expected, and I have proved my 
point. ; 

L. What point, mamma? - 

M. That you greatly over-rate the advantage, 
or mistake the nature of it, of our thoughts being 
concealed from our fellow-creatures. Since it 
appears, that the thoughts,—at least our habits of 
thought, so greatly influence the conduct, man- 
ners, and appearance, that our secret weakness 
are as effectually betrayed to all discerning eyes, 
as if our inmost feelings were actually visible. 

L. But surely there are some people so deep 
and artful, that nobody can possibly guess what 

asses in their minds? Not that I should wish to 

e such an one. 

M. They may, and do, indeed, often succeed 
in deceiving others in particular instances; but 
they cannot conceal their true characters: every 
one knows that they are deep and artful, and 
therefore their grand purpose is defeated; they are 
neither esteemed nor trusted. 

L, Well, but still, mamma, to-day, for instance, 
do you really suppose that Mrs. and Miss G. had 
any idea of the upinion I formed of them? 

M. Indeed, my dear, I dare sey Mrs. and Miss 
G. did not take the trouble to think about you, or 
your opinions: but supposing they had chanced to 
observe you, I think most likely, they would have 
formed an unfavorable idea. 

L. Why so, mamma? 

M. Let us suppose that any other young girl 
of your own age had been present, and that while 
you were making your ill-natured observations on 
these ladies, your companion had been listening 
with sympathy and kindness to the account Mrs. 
G. was giving of her troubles and complaints, and 
wishing she could relieve or assist her. Do you 
not imagine that in this case, the tone of her voice, 
the expression of her countenance, would have 
been more gentle and kind and agreeable than 
yours?—And do not you think that these ladies, if 
they had taken the trouble, could have discerned 
the difference? 

L. I dare say they would have liked her the 
best. 

M. Doubtless. But suppose, instead of this 
being a single instance, as I would hope it is, sup- 
pose you were in the habit of making such imper- 
tinent observations, and of forming these unchar- 
— opinions of every body that came ia your 
way? _ 

L. Then I should get a sharp satirical look, 
and every body would dislike me. 

M. Yes, as certainly as you thought aloud. 

L. Only that would be rather worse. 

M. Insome respects it would be rather better; 
there would, at least, be something honest in it:— 
instead of that hateful and unsuccessful duplicity, 
which, while all uncharitableness is indulged with- 
in, renders the exterior all friendship and cordiali- 
ty. And that is but a poor, mean, ungenerous 
kind of satisfaction at best, Lucy, which arises 
from the hope that others do not know how vain, 
how selfish, how censorious we are. 

L. Yes, I know that; but yet— 

M. But yet, you mean to say, I suppose, that 
you cannot exactly think as I do about it: and the 
reason is, that you have not thought sufficiently 
upon the subject, nor observed enough of yourself 
and of others, to enter fully into my ideas. But 
when you are capable of making more accurate 
observations on what passes in your own mind, 
you will find, that our estimation of those around 
us Is not so much* formed upon their outward 
actions, nor their common conversation, as upon 
those slight involuntary turns of countenance or of 
expression, which escape them unawares, which 
betray their inmost thoughts, and lay their hearts 
open to our view; and by which, in fact, we decide 


Upon their characters, and regulate the measure 
of sur esteem. 








M. Nothing can be plainer: there is but one 
way for us, Lucy, if we desire the esteem of oth- 
ers. Let our thoughts be always fit to be seen:— 
let them be such as to impart to our countenance, 
our manners, our conduct, that which is generous, 
candid, honest and amiable. 

L. But that would be very difficult. 

M. Not if it be attempted in the right way. 
It would be difficult, and indeed quite impossible, 
to restrain all foolish and evil thoughts with a 
direct view to be admired or approved by our fel- 
low-creatures: but if we resolve to do so in the 
fear of God from a recollection that ‘‘ He searches 
and knows us, and understands our thoughts afar 
off,” we shall find assistance and motive; and suc- 
cess will certainly follow. If, like David, we hate 
‘vain thoughts,” because God hates them, we 
shall not suffer them to ‘lodge within us;’’ but 
shall desire, as the apostle did, to ‘‘ bring every 
thought into subjection to the obedience of Christ.” 
Thus, you see, the argument terminates where 
most of our discussions do; for whatever is amiss 
in us there is but one remedy. 

Let us entreat God to change our evil hearts; 
to make them pure and holy; to cleanse them from 
vanity, selfishness, and uncharitableness; and then 
all subordinate good consequences will follow.— 
We shall enjoy the esteem and good will of our 
fellow-creatures, while insuring that which is of 
infinitely of greater consequence, the approbation 
of our own conscience, and of Him, ‘‘ whose favor 
is better than life.” [Jane Taylor. 








OBITUARY. 








HAPPY DEATH OF SABBATH SCHOLARS, 
The Report of the Sabbath School Association of New 
Haven, Ct. of June 1836, contains the following notices of 
some of the scholars who died during the past year. 
PHILO S. PUNDERSON 


Had been a member of the school two years, 
during one of which he was connected with the 
infant class. During his connexion with the Sab- 
bath school, he never failed in a single instance to 
commit his lesson perfectly, except on the Sabbath 
on which he was attacked with the disease that 
terminated his life. At that time his eYes pained 
him so much, he could not study his lesson. This 
incipient illness, however, did not keep him from 
the Sabbath school. He loved to be there; and 
was, indeed, never absent, unless it was owing to 
occasional illness, and then he remained away with 
great reluctance. When compelled to stay at 
home by indisposition, he uniformly insisted upon 
learning his lesson and repeating it at home.— 
His disease was rapid in its progress, and very 
soon assumed an alarming aspect; but during the 
whole of his sickness, he manifested the greatest 
patience, and at no time did a murmur escape his 
lips, although his disease was of the most malig- 
nant type. His parents feel that in the Sabbath 
school divine truth had been impressed on his 
mind, and that the divine Spirit had taught him to 
estimate the value of prayer. For he would often 
in his sickness repeat a part or the whole of the 
Lord’s prayer—his rapid breathing and the sore- 
ness and inflammation of his lungs preventing him 
sometimes from finishing. He was unable to con- 
verse much, and slept most of the time; but he 
manifested an interest in religious conversation, 
and always appeared gratified and made an effort 
to keep awake, when prayers were offered in the 
room. Having been informed that Mr. K. had 
called to inquire after him before going to teachers’ 
meeting, and that they would pray for him there; 
he replied, ‘‘O how glad I am that the teachers 
are to pray for me! I hope Mr. K. will not forget 
to mention it;’? and remarked he should think his 
teacher would call and see him; not knowing he 
was out of town. He referred to the fact some 
hours after, that the teachers would pray for him 
with evident satisfaction—When his mother told 
him that there was no prospect that he would get 
well, and added, ‘‘do you love the Saviour?” he 








L. Then what is one to do, mother? 


said ‘‘ yes; and I need not be afraid to die.” 


EBEN S. BALDWIN, 

For some time before his last sickness, exhibited 
an increasing disposition to do what was right, to 
speak the exact truth, and to show more aflection 
and obedience. He many times spoke with ab- 
horrence of boys that used bad language, and 
would willingly give up going to play, if he must 
meet such. His health was good through the win- 
ter, and he could attend the Sabbath school. He 
was much attached to his teacher, and would men- 
tion it with regret if he was absent from town. 
The missionary papers given to him were atten- 
tively read; and after his death, were all found 
carefully folded, and laid with his little library. 
The last Sabbath he went out, he brought home 
‘* President Edwards’ Seventy good Resolutions,” 
which his teacher had given him. He wished the 
family to read them, and said, ‘“‘ Are they not 
good?” He asked to have a cover stitched to 
them, saying, ‘‘ he intended to keep them as long 
as he lived.””’ He was sick about six weeks, The 
latter part of the time he suffered greatly. Still 
his mind was clear, and his greatest comfort was 
to have some one read to him. He wished for 
‘**true books,” and asked for the life of Elijah, 
and then the life of Daniel—books published by 
the Sunday school Union, and which cannot be 
too highly valued by parents and children, for the 
beauty and piety with which they are written. 
While this little boy lay panting with pain and 
fever, and racked with a cough, it-refreshed and 
soothed him to hear of the holy character of Daniel, 
of his fervent prayers, and of the power and good- 
ness of God in preserving him from his enemies. 
The Scripture he had learned in health, seemed 
now to come to his mind with new power. One 
night, when he appeared in great pain, his mother 
repeated to him, ‘‘ Cume unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
He immediately added, ‘‘ Suffer litle children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven;” and then lay perfectly 
composed. It was exceedingly painful for him to 
take medicine, as the effort excited his cough; ut 
if told ‘‘ it would please God—it would show o e- 
dience to Jesus Christ,’’ it would influence him at 
once. He was ready to pray, and to hear prayer; 
and his last broken petitions, the morning before 
his death, were, that God would ‘forgive him,” 
and ‘‘ bless him and take care of him, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

LOUISA F. PUNDERSON 


Was a member of the Sabbath school three 
years. She was a child of promise, amiable and 
affectionate in her disposition. Her happiness 
consisted in making those about her happy. The 
testimony of her friends is that she was uniformly 
obedient and cheerful; and her conduct in the 
Sabbath school, though only six years of age, was 
an example of punctuality and attention. ‘Though 
living remote from the church, she was usually 
one of the first in her seat; and was unwilling to 
remain at home, even in cold and unpleasant 
weather. She loved the Bible. On being pre- 
sented with one from her grandmother, she com- 
menced reading it in course, and had made con- 
siderable progress when her sixth birth day arriv- 
ed. She then resolved to begin it again, saying 
she thought she should understand it better. It 
was her invariable practice, to read the Scriptures 
every morning—and this when in perfect health: 
for she was never sick until her last illness, which 
was very severe.—And on her bed of suffering, 
she manifested her love for the word of inspiration. 
Often did she request passages to be read and re- 
peated; and this with the memoirs of pidus chil- 
dren, and the little volume entitled -‘‘ How to be 
happy,’’ would soothe, tranquilize, and cause her 
almost to forget her pains. When friends prayed’ 
fo her, she was pleased, and manifested a thought- 
fil frame of mind. She often requested her mother 
to repeat hymns, and on~e, on repeating the words 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
uito me,” Louisa replied, with a very sweet smile, 





‘€O, it is very easy, mother.” We hope she found 































































































































































































Youth’s Companion, 








am = 


it easy truly to come to the Saviour. The mother 
of Louisa says, ‘* She was often a reproof to us; 
for when we were weeping about iicr bed, and 
often in the silence of the night, her voice was 
heard in prayer—often repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
with much fervor and simplicity.” On being asked 
if she was willing to die, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, and 
willing to live too.” ‘This answer was truly char- 
acteristic of Louisa. 

7 SS 








POETRY. 


The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus.* 

Freshly the cool breath of the coming eve 

Stole through the lattice, and the dying girl 

Felt it upon her forehead. She had tain 

Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, 
Her thin pale fingers clasp’d within the hand 
-Of the heart-broken Ruler, and ber breast, 

Like the dead marble, white and motionless. 
The shadow of a leaf lay on her lips, 

And as it stirr’d with the awakening wind, 

The dark lids lifted froin her languid eyes, 

And her slight.fingers mov’d, and heavily 

She turn’ upon her pillow. He was there— 
The saine lov’d, tireless watcher, and she look’d 
Into his face until her sight grew ditn 

With the fast-falling tears, and, with a sigh 

Of tre:nulous weakness, murmuring his name, 
She gently drew his hand upon her lips, 

And kiss’d it as she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 

Of the rich curtains buried up his tace— 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stire’d with his prayer, but the slight hand he held 
Had ceased its pressure, and he could not hear 
In the dead, utter silence, that a breath 

Came through her nostrils, and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse, and at her mouth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neck 

Lay with a mocking beauty, and his gaze 

Ach’d with its deathly stillness. . 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ It was night— 
And softly o’er the Sea of Galilee 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipp’d with the silver sparkles of the moon. 
The breaking waves play’d low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 
Was still as starlight, and the Saviour’s voice, 
In its rich cadences unearthly sweet, 
Seein’d like soine just-born harmony in the air, 
Wak’d by the power of wisdom. On a rock, 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the people. At his feet 
Lay his small scrip, and pilgrim’s scallop-shell, 
And staff, for they had waited by the sea se 
Till he came o’er from Gadarene, and pray’d 
For his wont teachings as he came to land. 
His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curls from off his shoulders fell 
As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 
The same calm cadence, passionless and deep, 
And in his looks the same mild majesty, 
And in his mien the sadness mix’d with power, 
Fill’d them with love and wonder. Suddenly, 
As on his words entrancedly they hung, 
The crowd divided, and among them stood 
Jarrus rue Router. With his flowing robe 
Gather’d in haste about his loins, he came, 
And fix’d his eyes on Jesus. Closer drew 
The twelve disciples to their Master’s side, 
And silently the people shrunk away, 
And left the haughty Ruler in the midst 
Alone. A moment longer on the face 
Of the meek Nazarene he kept his gaze, 
And as the twelve look’d on him, by the light 
Of the clear moon, they saw a glistening tear 
Steal to his silver beard, and drawing nigh 
Unto the Saviour’s feet, he took the hem 
Of his coarse mantle, and with trembling hands 
Press’d it upon his lips, and murmur’d low, 
¢ Master! my daughter !?— 


, ‘ ; , . The same silvery light, 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the Ruler’s lofty capitals 

As at the door he stood, and welcom’d in 
Jesus and his disciples. All was still, 

The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 

Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight slanting to the marble floor 
Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms 

As Jairus led them on. With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair, but ere he touch’d 


* Luke viii. 54, 55. 









The latchet, from within a whisper came, 

* Trouble the Master not—for sue is dead!” 
And his faint hand fel! nerveless at his side, 
And his steps fulter’d, and his broken voice 
Chok’d in its utterance;—But a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in bis ear 

The Saviour’s voice sank thrillingly and low, 
‘* She is not dead—but sleepeth!” 


They pass’d in. 
The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 

Burn’d dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl’d indolently ou the chamber walls. 

The silken curtains slumbered in their folds— 
Not ev’n a tassel stirring in the air— 

And as the Saviour stood beside the bed, 

And pray’d inaudibly; the Ruler heard 

The quickening division of his breath 

As he grew earnest iawardly. ‘There came 

A gradual brightness o’er his calm sad face, 
And drawing nearer to the bed, he mov’d 
The silken curtains silently apart 

And look’d upon the maiden. 


Like a form 

Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 

And over it her white transparent hands, 

‘The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 

A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 

The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins— 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay 
Matching the arches pencill’d on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 

In curls of glossy blackness, and about 

Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 

*T was heavenly beautiful. The Saviour rais’d 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said 

** Maiden! Arise !?*—and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied color ran, 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture, and she clasp’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance—arose! 


Roy. 














EDITORIAL. 


Ses ann 
How should Children celebrate Independence? 








It is probable the Anniversary of our National In- 
dependence will always be celebrated—and if the day 
is to be observed by the people in general as it has 
been, with the noise of guns and bells and drums, it 
cannot be doubted that the effect upon the minds of 
children will be to create and foster a martial, warlike 
spirit, if not a spirit of dissipation and extravagance, 
foreign to the spirit of the Gospel. We would ask 
the Christian, who would lament such a state of things, 
if something cannot be done to turn this strong current 
ef national feeling into a better channel? Cannot 
by Christians in a way to interest the youthful mind, 
and produce a salutary moral and religious impres- 
sion? Cannot our National Holliday be so improved 
as to occupy the time of children, which would other- 
wise be worse than wasted, in innocent recreation, 
blended with moral and religious instruction? We 
think this can be done, because it has been done par- 
tially in some instances, and it only needs a previous 
preparation, to have a Celebration of Independence 
which will be highly gratifying to our youth, and may 


bath school instruction. Let the addresses be plain, 





the Procession be divided into separate schools, each 





processions, and addresses, and music be made use of 


short, and within the comprehension of children—let 


school having an appropriate “banner” (Psalm xx. v.) 
—let them move to the music of their own voices, in 
appropriate hymns—let the scholars speak pieces and 
sing hymns between the addresses—let suitable tracts | day, and no object you see, which is not full of sub- 
or cards be distributed among them—and if all this |Jjects of interest to them. 
could be done in a shady grove, with a few simple re- 
freshments, it is plain to see that the day would be 


We were led to these remarks by a Communication 


lately sent us, which says:— 


«The Sabbath schools cf South Reading, Reading 
South Parish, Stoneham, Woburn, &c. on the 4th of 


July last assembled at the Town house, and proceeded 
to the Meeetinghouse in a procession led by Captain 
T. Emerson, where there was appropriate music per- 
formed, and interesting Addresses delivered. The 


Parents were addressed by Rev. Mr. Delano, the 
Teachers by Rev. R. Emerson, the Scholars by Rey. 
Mr. Leverett, and the Congregation by Rev. Mr. 
Bennett. This was one of the most interesting Cele- 
brations I ever attended, and I hope the day is not far 
distant, when the Fourth of July will be generally 
observed in this manner. B. H. E.” 








VARIETY. 








Woman’s Kindness, 

Mr. Flexible Grummet, M. P., who writes “ Leaves 
from my Log Book,” for the London United Service 
Journal, relates the following incident which occurred 

while he was passing through a small village near 
Rochefort, France, as a prisoner, under a military 
escort, ; 

‘**] had obtained a fresh supply of canvass for my 
feet, which were much blistered and extremely sore: 
but this was soon worn out, and I suffered dreadfully. 
—About noon we halted in the market-place of a 
small town, bearing every mark of antiquity, (I think 
it was Melle,) to rest and refresh. To escape the 
sun I took my seat on an old tea-chest, standing in 
front of a huckster’s shop, and removed my tattered 
moceasins. Whilst doing this, an elderly woman 
came out of the shop, accompanied by a young girl. 
very prettily dressed, and ‘ Pauvre garcon !’—‘ Pauvre 
prisoner!’ were uttered by both. The girl, with 
tears in her eyes, looked at my larcerated feet, and 
then without saying a word, returned to the house. 
In a few minutes she re-appeared, but her finery had 
been taken off, and she carried a large bow] of warm 
water in her hands. In a moment the bowl was 
placed before me, she motioned me to put in my feet, 
which I did, and down she went upon her knees and 
washed them in the most tender manner. Oh! what 
a luxury was that half hour! The elder female 
brought me food, whilst the younger, having perform- 
ed her office, wrapped up my feet in soft linen, and 
then fitted on a pair of her mother’s shoes.” 





An Infidel Converted. 


An infidel agreed to attend one f my meetings for 
inquiry, provided I would say nothing to him. As! 
passed him among the inquirers I handed him a 
Tract. This he read on returning home from the 
meeting. It pleased God to make this Tract more 
effectual to this hardened man than my ewn remarks 
would probably have been, had I felt at liberty to 
make any to him. The next day he was willing to 
see me. I found him in a state of deep anxiety for 
his soul, from which he soon found relief by penitently 
believing in that Saviour whom he had long despised. 
He is now a member of the church. 


How to please Children, 


“‘My child is continually asking for stories, more 
stories, until my powers of imagination and invention 
are exhausted—what shall I do?” has been the excla- 
mation a thousand times. It shows that the mother 
who m»vkes it does not distinctly understand the na- 
ture cf the intellectual want which she is called upon 
to supply. ‘* Stories,” mean talk; or at least any talk 
about what is new, will satisfy the appetite for stories. 
Set off, then, on any track, and talk. Suppose you 
could, yourself, meet a man who had been in the 
moon, and he should sit down and describe what he 
saw there, any day;—how he took a walk, and what 
objects he saw, and what incidents he met with; or 





be the means of interesting them much more in Sab-| Suppose he should describe the interior of a room— 


any room whatever, there,—the furniture, the instru- 
ments, their uses and construction ;—why, there would 
not be an hour of his residence in the planet, that 
would not afford abundant materials for a conversation 
to which we should listen with the deepest interest 
and pleasure. Well, now we must remember that 
this world is all moon to children, and we can scarcely 
go amiss in describing it. There is no hour in your 


[ Abbott. 





Maxtms.—When God punishes another, he threat- 
ens thee, when he wounds another, he warns thee. 





very pleasantly and profitably spent. 








Be cheerful, but not light; solid, but not sad. 








